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relationship of constitution and personality characteristics must never be
overlooked.
SOCIOLOGICAL TYPES
The possibility of classifying people in terms of their principal social
roles has been recognized almost as long as the possibility of determining
dispositional types. Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, in the third cen-
tury before the Christian era, attempted to classify the role and status of
individuals in society. In the book Ethical Characters he describes types
such as "the flatterer," "the boor," and "the coward," Since his time many
have tried to imitate him, (For a review of some of these, see G. W. All-
port, 19373.)
In our own day various sociologists have tried to classify men in some-
what the same manner, and the concept of social type has come into
somewhat common use. For example, Thomas and Znaniecki (1918-
20), in their study of the Polish peasant in Europe and in America, em-
ployed the concept of social type in distinguishing between character
and temperament. The latter they held to be largely determined by con-
stitutional, even hereditary, factors, the former to grow out of social
interaction. They remark on this point (1918-20, vol. 2, p. 1844): "We
may call temperament the fundamental original group of attitudes of
the individual as existing independently of any social influences; we may
call character the set of organized and fixed groups of attitudes developed
by social influences operating upon the temperamental basis."
In discussing the rise of character, they predicate three types of personal
development: (i) the Philistine, or practical man, who overemphasizes
the wish for security and safety; (2) the Bohemian, who inclines toward
new experience, is flighty, and lets his hedonistic impulses and the im-
mediate situation, rather than staid and consistent interests, determine
much of his behavior; and (3) the creative man, who, though relatively
stable, possesses the capacity for modification of attitudes and wishes in
terms of some goal or aim of a creative sort in any number of different
fields: art, religion, morals, mechanical invention, politics, economics, and
so on.
These are not, therefore, psychological types in the sense in which that
concept is employed in the previous section. Rather, they are large cate-
gories of the major role determined through social participation. And
this possibility of working out a classification of social role naturally
raises the question as to the interrelation, if any, between dominant social
roles and possible psychological types.
Personality type and social type. For the most part, sociology and cul-
tural anthropology have paid little attention to the matter of psychologi-
cal types. Yet certain sociologists and anthropologists, especially those